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HISTORICAL FRAGMENTS 

THE "BLIZZARD" PRESS OF DAKOTA 

In the "Fragments" for September, 1918, was given some 
account of the Vicksburg Daily Citizen printed on wall paper during 
the famous siege of 1863. From E. 0. Kimberley, of Janesville, 
the Historical Society has received an interesting collection of 
papers printed on wall paper, foolscap, wrapping paper, and other 
odds and ends of household supplies, resort to which was occasioned 
by another "siege," less noted in western annals, perhaps, but not 
less arduous in character than the one prosecuted by Grant at 
Vicksburg. We refer to the terrible winter of 1880-81, and its 
influence upon the press of Dakota Territory. The settlers and 
settlements of Dakota were but ill equipped to withstand the unusual 
severity of the winter in question. Railroads were tied up for weeks, 
fuel became excessively scarce and correspondingly dear, and in 
most Dakota towns supplies of all kinds seem either to have become 
exhausted or to have commanded an unusual premium in the market. 

With respect to the press, the principal stringency was due to 
the twofold fact that the publishers were commonly obligated to 
continue publication in order to meet contracts for legal printing, 
while the railroad blockade made it impossible to replenish the 
quickly-exhausted store of paper stock and other supplies. The 
straits to which the editors were reduced are amply evidenced in 
the external appearance of their papers, but a perusal of their 
columns affords still further light on the situation. The resource- 
ful editor of the Vicksburg Citizen printed his sheet on the back 
side of wall paper. Some of his Dakota compeers of two decades 
later improved upon this example by printing the flowered as 
well as the blank side of the paper. An example before us is the 
Salem Register of May 20, 1881. Incidentally it may be noted 
that the stringency in the paper market occasioned by blizzards 
and floods thus extended well into the spring of the year. Three 
weeks earlier (April 29) editorial ingenuity found expression in the 
issuance of the sheet on ordinary white muslin; and the sample 
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before us reads as legibly and promises to prove far more enduring 
than it would have been if printed on ordinary stock. The Madison 
Lake County Leader of March 26 came forth dressed in the garb 

of the then familiar foolscap writing paper. As with the white 
muslin edition of the Salem Register this issue of the Lake County 
Leader evidences superior qualities of physical endurance. The 
Madison Sentinel of the same month is printed on coarse brown 
wrapping paper of the variety commonly employed in meat markets 
and grocery stores two or three decades ago. In recent years there 
has been much discussion among librarians concerning the supposed 
imminence of decay of modern newspaper files through disintegra- 
tion of the paper stock due to chemical action. It is comforting 
to observe in this connection that after nearly forty years our 
wrapping-paper issue of the Sentinel is as perfectly preserved, ap- 
parently, as it was on the day of publication. Other materials 
pressed into service by ingenious editors were tissue and poster 
papers of various colors. The Dell Rapids Exponent on March 3 
explains the straits which have necessitated its appearance "on 
wall paper, a handkerchief, perhaps on wrapping paper, in fact, 
anything that will print" ; and forecasts that for the next issue "we 
may print on shingles." As the blockade continued the papers became 
ever more diminutive. Thus the Egan Express of April 21 con- 
sists of a two-column sheet twelve inches long printed on one side 
only. The Dell Rapids Examiner for March 19 is a single two- 
column sheet nine inches long, printed, however, on both sides. 

Naturally the news items during this period of stress deal 
largely with the weather and with experiences of those exposed to 
it. Throughout, however, a cheerful optimism is manifested, and 
strenuous efforts are made to convince the readers that the climate 
of Dakota has been much maligned by the press of other states. 

WISCONSIN'S OLDEST COURTHOUSE 

What county in Wisconsin has the oldest courthouse? Iowa 
County lays claim to the oldest one from the standpoint of con- 
tinued use. However, this building dates back but sixty years, 
having been built in 1859. This would indicate that Wisconsin 
is a comparatively youthful state, or that the counties have not 



